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SUMMAEY 

WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  Assessment  of  the  1975/76  world  supply-demand 
situation  for  wheat  and  coarse  grains  remains  unchanged  from  last  month's 
report.     World  wheat  production  continues  to  be  estimated  at  approximately 
3kk  million  metric  tons  (MT)  and  the  estimate  for  coarse  grain  production 
stands  at  638  million  MT.     Estimates  for  world  trade  voliames  for  these 
grains  remain:     Wheat  -  72.2  million  MT  and  Coarse  Grains  -  81.9  million 
MT.     The  outlook  for  the  1976/77  production  season  is  also  unchanged  from 
last  month's  report.     Worldwide  outturn  for  wheat  and  coarse  grains  is 
projected  to  reach  I.08  billion  MT,  up  26  million  MT  from  1975/76,  re- 
flecting significant  reported  increases  in  total  planted  area  and  expecta- 
tions that  yields  will  benefit  from  average  weather.     World  wheat  and 
coarse  grain  import  demand  is  expected  to  total  approximately  1^+2  million 
MT,  down  8  percent  from  1975/76.     The  drop  in  import  demand  is  due  pri- 
marily to  projected  decreases  of  import  needs  by  the  USSR. 

RICE  -  The  1975/76  record  world  rice  crop  estimate  remains  at  352  million 
MT  (paddy)  unchanged  from  last  month's  report.     Trade  estimates  also  remain 
unchanged  at  7  million  MT  (milled). 

COTTON  -  A  world  cotton  crop  of  55-^  million  bales  and  consumption  of 
62.9  million  will  result  in  a  7.6  million  bale  or  2k  percent  drawdown  in 
stocks  during  the  1975/76  season.     Indications  are  that  supplies  will 
tighten  even  further  in  1976/77- 

OILSEEDS  -  World  production  of  oilseeds  in  1976  is  projected  to  be  93.5 
million  metric  tons,  2.2  million  tons  below  last  year's  output  and  1.1 
million  tons  below  trend.     Expectations  are  for  smaller  crops  of  soybeans, 
peanuts,  rapeseed  and  flaxseed  while  increased  sunflowerseed  production  is 
forecast.     Because  many  important  producers  of  oilseeds  have  not  yet 
finished  planting  their  1976  crops,  this  estimate  may  be  subject  to  major 
revision  as  the  season  progresses. 

EXPORTS /IMPORTS  -  U.S.  agriciiltural  exports  are  now  expected  to  total  about 
$21.9  billion  in  fiscal  1976,  slightly  above  the  $21.6  billion  of  fiscal 
1975.     Export  volume  of  major  bulk  commodities  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
above  the  fiscal  197^  record  high  of  100  million  metric  tons  and  a  fifth 
above  last  year's  voliome.     Expected  record  feedgrain,  wheat,  and  soybean 
exports  will  create  the  increase.     These  commodities  will  make  up  about 
90  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  exports.     Increased  shipments  to  the 
USSR  will  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  increase  from  the 
fiscal  1975  level.     P.L.  h80  shipments  are  estimated  at  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1976,  slightly  above  the  fiscal  1975  value. 

July  1975-March  1976  U.S.  farm  exports  were  valued  at  $l6.5  billion,  $U00 
million  below  the  year-earlier  value.     Lower  prices  more  than  offset  the 
17  percent  volume  increase.     Export  unit  values  of  grains  and  oilseeds 
are  significantly  below  fiscal  1975  levels  and  have  trended  generally 
downward  since  last  fall. 


Fiscal  1976  U.S.  agricultural  imports  are  estimated  at  $10  billion,  up 
from  $9.6  billion  in  fiscal  1975.     The  increase  is  due  to  greater  import 
values  for  coffee,  cocoa,  crude  rubber,  and  spices.     During  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1976,  U.S.  coffee  imports  were  up  37  percent  in  volume. 
Following  the  severe  Brazilian  coffee  freeze  of  July  1975,  U.S.  importers 
increased  their  purchases  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and  tight 
supplies.     The  U.S.  agricultural  trade  balance  will  reach  about  $11.9 
billion  during  fiscal  1976,  near  the  $12.0  billion  surplus  recorded  last 
year . 

EXCHMGE  RATES  -  The  Lira  and  Pound  continue  their  sharp  downward  movement 
which  began  in  February.     Movement  of  the  Mark  and  Yen  was  slightly  higher 
during  the  past  month,  while  the  Dutch  Guilder  remained  steady  (Chart 
page     37  ) . 

TRANSPORTATION  -  (Ocean)  -  Rates  to  all  three  charted  ports  were  up  slightly 
during  April.       (Chart  page  33 ) . 

TRANSPORTATION  -  (Rail)  -  Both  car  loadings  and  car  shortages  show  a 
downward  movement  indicating  the  end  of  fertilizer  deliveries  and  between 
crop  harvesting  season.    (Chart  page  32). 

U.S.  CROP  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  (May  10,  1976) 
(SRS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 

Winter  wheat  production  is  forecast  at  1,^59  million  bushels,  12  percent 
(192  million  bushels)  below  last  year's  record  crop. 

Citrus  production  at  ik.h  million  tons  is  up  slightly  from  last  month,  but 
is  1  percent  below  last  season.     Prospects  improved  from  last  month  for 
oranges  and  grapefruit  and  were  unchanged  for  other  citrus  fruits. 

Orange  production  is  placed  at  23^.7  million  boxes,  up  slightly  (300,000 
boxes)  from  last  month,  but  1  percent  below  last  season.     By  May  1,  harvest 
of  the  U.S.  crop  was  67  percent  complete. 

Grapefruit  production  is  forecast  at  69. 1  million  boxes,  up  slightly  (200,000 
boxes)  from  last  month  and  13  percent  above  last  season.     Harvest  was  83 
percent  complete  by  May  1. 

Peach  production  in  the  nine  Southern  States  is  forecast  at  566.5  million 
pounds,  38  percent  above  last  year. 

Almond  production  in  California  is  expected  to  total  a  record  high  210,000 
tons,  31  percent  above  the  1975  crop. 

Spring  Potato  production  prospects  increased  to  23.9  million  cwt . ,  2  percent 
above  last  month  and  19  percent  above  the  20.0  million  produced  in  1975- 

Hay  stocks  on  farms  as  of  May  1  are  estimated  at  25.6  million  tons,  38  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier. 
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WORLD  WEATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMARY 


(Situation  May  15,  1976) 

HIGHLIGHTS  -  The  prolonged  winter-spring  drought  caused  spotty  germination 
and  slow  uneven  crop  growth  in  north.ern  Europe  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Poland.     Crops  benefitted,  especially  winter  grains,  by  generous  rain- 
fall in  most  Mediterranean  countries.     European  USSR  continued  to  receive 
good  spring  rains  enhancing  yield  prospects  of  surviving  winter  grains 
and  a  uniform  start  of  spring-sown  crops.     Rains  were  not  up  to  par, 
however,  in  much  of  N.  Caucasus,  Volga,  and  Urals  regions.     Mostly  light 
precipitation  in  the  New  Lands  favored  soil  preparation  and  planting. 
Weather  aided  timely  sowing  of  crops  on  Canadian  Prairies  where  moisture 
conditions  were  reasonably  good  in  most  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
but  relatively  dry  in  Alberta.     Timely  rains  encouraged  uniform  germina- 
tion and  growth  of  spring  plantings  in  Northeast  PRC — Rainfall  was  sparse 
in  Hopeh  Province,  erratic  but  mostly  adequate  in  other  parts  of  North 
China  Plain.     Fall  seeding  reported  underway  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
with  mostly  good  soil  moisture  conditions. 

WEATHER  -  Drought  intensified  in  much  of  northern  Europe  due  to  below 
normal  precipitation  in  April  and  early  May.     Low  lying  countries  in  the 
North  Sea  region  received  as  little  as  20  percent  of  normal  precipitation 
in  April  and  much  below  normal  for  the  December-April  period.  Mid-May 
rains  eased  dry  conditions  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria  and 
Switzerland . 

In  contrast,  the  Mediterranean  region,  including  adjacent  northwest  Africa, 
the  Balkan  countries,  and  Turkey  received  generous  rains  in  April.  Temper- 
atures in  Europe  averaged  about  normal  with  many  warm  days  cancelling 
brief  periods  of  unusual  cold.     In  the  north,  there  were  extensive  areas 
of  frost.     Greatest  departures  were  the  cooler-than-usual  temperatures  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

The  USSR  experienced  wetter  than  usual  April  weather  in  much  of  the  European 
sector  although  rainfall  continued  to  lag  below  normal  in  parts  of  the 
Volga,  Urals,  and  North  Caucasus  regions.     It  was  considerably  drier  in 
most  of  Kazakhstan  and  West  Siberia.     Temperatures  were  close  to  seasonal 
but  tending  to  be  a  little  above  normal.     The  same  pattern  has  continued 
to  mid-May  except  for  increased  shower  activity  in  the  North  Caucasus  and 
Volga  regions.     The  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  were  drier  and  somewhat 
warmer  than  normal  in  April.     Alberta,  particularly  dry,  was  helped  by 
some  mid-May  rainfall.     Substantial  rains  fell  in  northeast  Mexico  but 
much  less  elsewhere,  including  the  dry  northwest. 

In  China  (PRC),  April  precipitation  was  above  normal  in  the  northeast, 
below  normal  in  the  north  portion  of  the  North  China  Plain,  and  about 
normal  elsewhere.     Good  rains  also  fell  in  the  northeast  in  the  first 
half  of  May.     April  and  early  May  temperatures  were  a  little  on  the  cool 
side.     The  gradual  south  to  north  advance  of  the  rainy  season  is  about  on 
schedule.     The  Philippines  were  mostly  dry,  with  temperatures  about  normal. 
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India  had  significant  amounts  of  rain  in  parts  of  the  south.    Areas  of 
ahove  normal  yet  light  rainfall  were  extensive;  however,  these  were  mostly 
areas  accustomed  to  receiving  even  lesser  amounts.     The  country  was  season- 
ably hot .     Substantial  rains  fell  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  weather  there 
took  a  turn  toward  normal. 

Australia  was  relatively  dry  except  for  isolated  areas.     Most  important 
were  the  rains  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Western  Australia,  western 
Victoria,  and  southwestern  New  South  Wales.     Temperatures  were  about 
normal  in  these  areas  and  generally  below  normal  throughout  the  interior. 

Venezuela  was  quite  dry.  Much  of  Uruguay  and  central  and  southern  Brazil 
received  3  to  6  inches  of  rain  in  April.     In  Argentina,  rains  were  mostly 
light  and  spotty  in  the  north  becoming  more  uniform  and  seasonably  moderate 
in  the  central  provinces. 

Rainfall  in  much  of  S.  Africa  was  seasonal  at  2  to  U  inches.  Temperatures 
were  about  normal.     Coastal  regions  adjacent  the  Guinea  Basin  of  W.  Africa 
were  rather  wet.     Rains  penetirated  part  of  The  Sahel  but  most  of  interior 
W.  Africa  was  dry. 

CROPS  -  Northern  Europe's  prolonged  drought  caused  spotty  germination, 
slow  and  uneven  growth  of  spring-sown  crops  and  pastures,  and  increased 
concern  over  winter  grain  prospects.     Although  there  is  ample  time  for 
recovery  of  most  spring  crops,  it  will  take  more  than  a  few  milimeters 
to  turn  conditions  around.     It  will  take  timely,  soaking  rains.     The  U.K., 
Northern  France  and  the  low-lying  North  Sea  and  Baltic  countries  were 
hardest  hit.     In  contrast,  spring  rains  enhanced  growth  and  development 
of  crops  in  most  Mediterranean  countries  and  suggest  good  yields  of  winter 
grains.     This  situation  carries  over  to  some  extent  into  the  Balkans. 

Spring  weather  has  been  nearly  ideal  in  much  of  the  USSR.  Favorable 
temperatures  and  adequate  precipitation  have  encouraged  good  growth  and 
development  of  winter  grains  and  forage.     Below  normal  moisture  conditions 
limited  crop  prospects  in  several  areas... the  North  Caucasus  (where  exten- 
sive winterkill  also  was  a  problem),  the  Urals  and  much  of  the  Volga. 
However,  rains  the  first  half  of  May  helped  in  the  Volga  and  the  N.  Caucasus. 
Spring  weather  was  dry  and  suitable  for  soil  preparation  and  planting  in 
JCazakhstan  and  Siberia. 

Spring  crop  sowing  advanced  well  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provines  with 
little  weather  interference.     There  was  mostly  adequate  moisture  to  estab- 
lish crops  but  Alberta,  in  particular,  will  need  adequate  rainfall  soon  . 
Some  areas  received  temporary  relief  in  May. 

Most  of  North  China  Plain  received  adequate  moisture  for  winter  wheat  and 
spring  sowing  although  drought  still  grips  Hopeh  Province. 

India's  grain  harvest  advanced  with  little  interruption  but  hail  caused 
some  damage  in  the  Punjab.     In  the  southern  hemisphere,  weather  was  mostly 
suitable  for  harvest  and  soil  moisture  was  adequate  to  establish  fall  crops. 
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FEED  GRAINS.  WHEAT  AND  ^CE  SITUATION 


Feed  grains — Prices  have  been  comparatively  stable  since  early  1976  while 
substantial  increases  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  have  been  developing 
and  exports  are  moving  toward  a  new  record  high  for  1975/76.    Com  prices 
recently  have  strengthened  moderately.     In  mid-May,  prices  of  No.  2  yellow 
com  at  Chicago  were  around  $2.80  per  bushel,  or  a  little  stronger,  up 
from  $2.68  a  month  earlier  and  a  little  above  the  $2.77  of  a  year  earlier. 

Except  for  minor  changes  due  to  a  modest  increase  in  the  estimate  of  1975/76 
feed  grain  exports,  supply  and  disappearance  estimates  for  1975/76  and  1976/77 
are  unchanged  from  the  April  estimates. 

With  an  unusually  mild  and  open  spring,  farmers  got  off  to  their  earliest 
start  ever  in  grain  planting,  and  crop  prospects  so  far  are  generally 
favorable  in  most  major  producing  areas.    Assuming  normal  weather,  the  1976 
com  crop  is  projected  at  153  to  171  million  metric  tons,  up  from  the 
previous  146.5  million-metric    ton  record  in  1975.    Production  of  the  four 
feed  grains  (com,  sorghum,  oats,  barley)  is  projected  at  188  to  210 
million  metric  tons,  compared  with  183.6  million  in  1975. 

If  1976  crop  production  is  within  this  range,  prices  at  harvesttime  will 
likely  slip  moderately  below  those  of  last  October-December.     In  this  event, 
a  rise  of  about  a  tenth  in  domestic  feeding  in  1976/77  is  projected  and 
would  be  the  dominant  price-supporting  factor.    But  a  decline  of  almost  a 
fifth  in  exports  is  projected  if  world  crop  prospects  continue  normal. 

In  October-December  1975,  feed  grain  use  for  domestic  feeding  was  3  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier;  in  January-March,  the  expansion  in  feeding 
operations  was  in  full  swing  and  feeding  use  was  a  fifth  more  than  a  year 
earlier.     Feed  use  in  October  1975-March  1976,  the  first  half  of  the  1975/76 
year,  was  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  expansion  is  expected 
to  continue  and  feed  grain  use  for  domestic  feeding  in  1975/76  probably  will 
total  about  117  million  metric  tons,  12  percent  more  than  in  1974/75. 

Feed  grain  exports  in  1975/76  are  expected  to  total  about  48  million  metric 
tons,  35  percent  more  than  in  1974/75  and  21  percent  more  than  the  previous 
record  40.3  million  tons  in  1973/74.    Most  of  the  increase  from  last  year 
is  due  to  larger  exports  of  com  to  the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
European  Community.    Exports  and  outstanding  sales  to  the  USSR  this  season 
now  total  about  12  million  metric  tons,  virtually  all  com. 

Increases  in  domestic  disappearance  and  exports  of  feed  grains  combined  in 
1975/76  will  just  about  use  up  the  16-percent  increase  in  supply  over  1974/75. 
Carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  1975/76  are  expected  to  total  only  about  16.5 
million  metric  tons,  little  different  from  the  very  low  1974/75  carryover. 
Therefore,  the  immediate  future  in  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economies  is 
heavily  dependent  on  1976  harvests  and  on  crop  prospects  around  the  world, 
as  well  as  on  the  state  of  the  general  economy  here  and  in  other  major  grain- 
using  countries. 


Rice — As  a  result  of  record  rice  crops  in  the  U.S.  and  the  world  as  a 
whole  for  1975/76,  total  disappearance  of  U.S.  rice  will  fall  short  of 
supply  for  the  year.     The  record  world  crop  has  held  down  world  trade 
demand  and  U.S.  export  demand.     Prices  have  fallen  over  the  year  in 
response  to  the  large  supply.     Recently,  however,  a  pickup  in  PL-480 
sales  has  added  some  buoyancy  to  prices  and  stemmed  their  downward 
trend  at  least  temporarily. 

Rice  growers,  responding  to  lower  prices,  plan  a  sharp  cut  in  their 
1976  plantings,  suggesting  a  crop  well  below  last  year's  record  of 
5.8  million  metric  tons.     But  with  carryover  this  August  1  roughly 
five  times  as  large  as  last  year,  the  1976/77  rice  supply  will  likely 
be  a  record.     Disappearance  may  hold  near  this  season's  4.6  million 
metric  tons,  perhaps  in  the  range  of  4.3  to  4.8  million.     But  the  1976 
rice  harvest  still  may  exceed  total  use,  leading  to  a  further  stock 
buildup.     An  important  aspect  of  the  1976/77  beginning  stock  situation 
is  the  expected  CCC  inventory  of  around  0.9  million  metric  tons, 
which  will  be  isolated  from  the  market  unless  prices  advance  substanti- 
ally. 

Wheat — Rains  in  April  broke  the  winter-long  drought  in  the  Plains 
States  improving  the  outlook  for  this  summer's  winter  wheat  harvest. 
As  of  May  1,  the  winter  crop  was  estimated  at  39.7  million  metric  tons, 
12  percent  below  last  year's  record  but  the  second  largest  ever.  April 
spring  wheat  planting  intentions  and  yield  estimates  indicate  that  spring 
wheat  could  add  another  13-17  million  tons.     This  could  result  in  a 
total  crop  of  53-57  million  metric  tons,  second  largest  on  record.  With 
a  larger  carryover,  projected  total  supply  of  around  70  million  metric 
tons  would  be  the  largest  since  the  early  1960's. 

Early  prospects  point  to  a  large  world  wheat  crop  in  1976,  suggesting 
that  U.S.  exports  could  fall  anywhere  from  5  to  20  percent  short  of 
1975/76 's  record  32.7  million  metric  tons.     Domestic  use  may  show  some 
recovery  as  wheat  feeding  expands.     However  total  disappearance  of 
around  50  million  tons  will  fall  short  of  the  1976  crop  adding  still 
more  to  this  summer's  stock  levels  of  nearly  15  million  tons. 

Exceptionally  heavy  mill  grind  so  far  this  year  has  prompted  an  upward 
revision  in  domestic  food  use  to  nearly  15  million  tons,  3  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

Seed  requirements  are  somewhat  higher  than  previously  estimated  due  to 
increased  spring  planting  intentions  and  increased  seeding  rates. 

Total  disappearance  will  still  fall  short  of  last  year's  record  harvest 
and  wheat  stocks  this  summer  will  be  almost  6  million  tons  larger  than 
last  summer's  carryover  of  9  million. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  MD  TRQPI.CAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


SUGAR  -  World  sugar  production  in  19T5/T6  is  now  estimated  at  82.0  million 
metric  tons,  compared  with  T8.U  million  tons  a  year  earlier.    World  con- 
sumption in  the  current  year  is  expected  to  be  an  estimated  81.8  million 
tons,  about  the  same  as  world  production. 

During  April  world  raw  sugar  prices  (f.o.b.  Caribbean  Ports)  averaged 
lk.06  cents  per  pound,  almost  1  cent  below  the  IU.9I  registered  a  month 
earlier.     The  U.S.  spot  price  (New  York,  duty  paid)  of  an  average  of 
15.58  cents  per  pound  was  also  down  from  the  I6.26  -  cent  average  in 
March.     Both  world  and  U.S.  prices  stayed  fairly  level  during  the  month 
of  April. 

Although  European  beet  plantings  are  up  an  estimated  3  percent  for  the 
1976/TT  crop,  conditions  in  Northern  Europe,  particularly  the  United 
Kingdom,  continued  to  be  dry.     EC  (Common  Market)  target  prices  and  inter- 
vention prices  in  most  areas  were  raised  about  9  percent  for  the  19T6/TT 
marketing  season.     U.S.  beet  planting  intentions,  meanwhile,  were  3  percent 
below  that  planted  last  year. 

World  carryover  stocks  continue  to  be  relatively  small  in  view  of  world 
supply  demand  being  about  in  balance.     U.S.  imports  may  increase  slightly 
during  1976  from  the  3.6  million  tons  (raw  basis)  imported  in  1975  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  U.S.  sugar  crop,  domestic  demand,  and  compe- 
tition from  corn  syrup. 

COCOA  -  World  cocoa  prices  moved  sharply  higher  dixring  April,  reflecting 
indications  of  a  tighter  supply-demand  position  for  1976.     Early  season 
prospects  had  indicated  a  6  percent  rise  in  world  cocoa  bean  production 
and  a  modest  stock  buildup  for  the  1975/76  season.     However,  West  African 
harvesting  has  been  below  expectations,  and  first-quarter  cocoa  bean 
grindings  in  most  major  consuming  nations  have  shown  good  recovery.  World 
cocoa  bean  production  is  now  expected  to  be  around  1.52  million  metric 
tons,  about  at  the  same  level  as  consumption,  and  down  slightly  from 
197^/75  production  of  1.5^  million  tons. 

New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  at  the  beginning  of  April  were 
near  79  cents  per  pound,  rising  to  as  high  as  97  cents  near  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  well  above  year  earlier  levels  of  62  cents.    As  of  April  30 
prices  had  eased  somewhat  to  92  cents  per  pound.     For  the  month  of  April 
New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  averaged  87.5  cents  per  pound,  up 
nearly  16  percent  over  the  March  average  of  75-7  cents. 

The  British  currency  situation  has  also  contributed  to  the  recent  cocoa 
price  increase  as  traders  move  into  commodities  to  hedge  against  the 
declining  value  of  the  Pound. 
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COFFEE  -  During  April  green  coffee  prices  continued  to  increase  on  the 
New  York  market  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  in  March.     As  of  April  30  the 
composite  indicator  price  of  the  four  main  types  of  coffee  was  $1.3^, 
up  from  $1.05  on  March.  31.     Brazils  and  Robustas  showed  the  largest  price 
increases . 

Steady  roaster  demand  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in  the  face 
of  dwindling  supplies  in  the  producer  countries,  was  apparently  responsible 
for  the  accelerated  price  movement.     Suggestions  that  exporters  are  with- 
holding coffee  do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.     Brazilian  exports 
were  lh.6  million  bags  in  1975  compared  with  13.3  million  bags  in  197^, 
while  Colombian  exports  rose  to  a  record  8.2  million  bags  in  1975  as 
against  6.9  million  bags  in  197^. 

On  April  26  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  (IBC)  announced  the  following 
increases  in  the  minimum  export  price  for  coffee: 

April  26  to  May  31  —  $1.00  per  pound 
June      1  to  June  30  —  1.02  per  po\ind 

J\jly      1  to  July  31  —  l.OU  per  pound 

These  prices  are  well  below  the  indicator  price  for  Brazilian  Coffee  in 
New  York  which,  on  April  30,  was  $1.^9  per  pound. 

United  States  imports  have  been  large  in  recent  months  as  roasters  and 
importers  seek  to  maintain,  or  build,  stocks  during  this  uncertain  period. 
From  January  through  April  1976  U.S.  imports  of  green  coffee  were  7.5 
million  bags,  an  increase  of  1  million  bags  over  the  same  period  in  1975- 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS  (excluding  cotton)  -    U.S.  imports  of  baler  and  binder 
twines  during  March  1976  totaled  15,12^  metric  tons,  bringing  imports  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  to  l8,115  tons  valued  at  $8.8  million. 
This  is  a  little  less  than  half  the  39il91  tons  imported  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1975 j  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  value.     Unit  import  values 
diiring  January-March  1976  averaged  $i+86  per  ton  ($8.82  per  hO  pound  bale 
of  twine),  down  sharply  from  year  earlier  levels  of  $1,271  ($23.06  per  bale). 

While  March  twine  imports  represented  a  marked  increase  over  quantities 
imported  in  preceding  months,  October-March  1975-76  imports  remain  well 
below  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Despite  reported  above  average 
inventories  of  twine  following  the  1975  hay  harvest  and  larger  potential 
supplies  of  domestic  plastic  twine,  imports  of  natural  fiber  twines  will 
have  to  be  very  substantial  during  the  next  3  to  U  months  to.  meet  total 
agricultural  twine  requirements  to  harvest  the  1976  hay  crop. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


FOR 

OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 


In  1976  world  meal  production  is  forecast  at  69.9  million  metric  tons — 
8.0  million  above  last  year's  reduced  volume.     Adding  in  the  meal  equiva- 
lent volume  of  U.S.  soybean  stocks  on  September  1,  1975  would  boost  1976 
world  meal  availabilities  to  7^.2  million  tons — 8.1  million  above  last 
year ' s  supply . 

1976  world  oil  output  is  now  estimated  at  k8.3  million  metric  tons — 
2.6  million  above  last  year's  reduced  voliime.     The  forecast  gain  is  more 
than  double  the  annual  trendline  gain  of  1.2  million  tons  achieved  during 
the  past  decade  and  largely  reflects  gains  in  key  producer-exporters  that 
traditionally  export  the  bulk  of  their  added  output.     Continued  heavy 
increases  are  expected  in  export  movements  of  palm  oil  from  Malaysia, 
Sabah,  Indonesia  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  substantial  gains  in  Brazilian  exports  of  soybeans 
and  oil.     Also,  there  should  be  some  recovery  in  Canadian  exports  of  rape- 
seed  and  oil. 

During  the  current  marketing  year,  U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  and  meal 
through  April  25  totaled  11.6  million  metric  tons  meal  basis — 1.9  million 
tons  or  19.8  percent  above  the  comparable  period  exported  in  197^-75- 
Most  of  the  gain  has  moved  to  traditional  markets  including  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom,  Taiwan  and  Japan.     In  terms 
of  oil,  the  volume  amounted  to  2.2  million  tons — an  increase  of  300,000 
tons  or  15.7  percent.     Although  U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  and  oil  showed 
an  aggregate  gain  through  April  25  in  the  current  season,  exports  of  soy- 
bean oil  as  such  at  206,000  tons  were  drastically  below  the  29^,000  tons 
shipped  during  the  same  period  in  197^-75 •     This  year's  significant  re- 
covery in  U.S.  soybean  exports  is  also  being  accompanied  by  sharp  companion 
gains  for  both  oil  and  meal  consumption  domestically. 

Brazilian  exports  from  the  1976  soybean  crop  just  harvested  will  likely 
boost  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1976  to  6.6  million  tons 
meal  basis.     This  is  15  percent  above  the  197^-75  volume. 

In  1977  oil  prices  are  expected  to  continue  to  be  depressed  relative  to 
meal  prices.     Stocks  of  oilseeds  in  the  key  producer-exporter  countries 
could  decline  from  the  current  year's  volume.     Prices  for  soybeans  are 
expected  to  become  more  favorable  relative  to  corn  than  during  the  current 
season.     Given  normal  yields,  no  shortage  of  meal  is  anticipated  and  oil 
supplies  will  continue  to  be  abundant. 
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U.S.  FATS  AND  OILS 


Based  on  April  1  planting  intentions  and  if  growing  conditions  are 
normal  this  summer,   1976  soybean  production  will  approximate  1.35  billion 
bushels,  about  a  tenth  below  1975.     However,  with  the  large  expected 
carryover  of  about  280  million  bushels,  supplies  may  total  around  1.6 
billion  bushels,  only  about  4  percent  below  the  current  season.  Despite 
increasing  competition  from  foreign  produced  products,  total  disappear- 
ance is  still  expected  to  rise  slightly.     Soybean  crushings  may  remain 
near  the  1975/76  estimated  level  of  about  825  million  bushels,  but 
exports  may  increase  slightly  from  the  estimated  525  million  bushels 
this  year  to  about  535  million.     Consequently,  carryover  stocks  by  the 
end  of  September  1977  may  decline  to  somewhere  around  200  million 
bushels.     However,  these  estimates  for  utilization  could  vary  consid- 
erably, depending  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  1976  crop,  competition 
from  foreign  commodities,  and  any  significant  change  in  demand. 

If  a  tightening  supply  situation  occurs,  soybean  prices  probably  would 
remain  strong  and  for  the  season  average  somewhat  above  the  $4.60  per 
bushel  now  estimated  for  the  1975/76  season.     Because  of  the  large  supply 
of  vegetable  oils  both  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  soybean 
oil  prices  probably  would  remain  relatively  stable.     Currently  prices 
are  at  about  16  cents  per  pound.     This  could  put  upward  pressure  on 
soybean  meal  prices,  which  are  now  around  $150  per  short  ton. 

Heavy  imports  of  palm  oil  and  coconut  oil  are  exerting  downward  pressure 
on  food  fat  prices.     Soybean  oil  prices  at  around  16  cents  per  pound  are 
about  one-half  their  level  of  a  year  ago.     Imports  of  palm  oil  for  the 
entire  season  are  estimated  at  about  1  billion  pounds  and  imports  of 
coconut  oil  at  1.1  billion  pounds. 

Palm  oil  imports  have  increased  significantly    over  the  past  few  years, 
rising  from  less  than  100  million  pounds  in  1967/68  to  the  large  level 
estimated  for  this  season.     Increasing  world  production,  particularly  in 
Malaysia,  and  competitive  prices  are  major  factors  behind  the  increase 
in  use.     The  recent  large  imports  into  the  U.S.  and  the  expected  sharp 
increase  in  world  palm  oil  production  have  created  concern  in  the 
domestic  oilseed  industry. 

Based  on  existing  planted  acreage,  it  is  estimated  that  production  of 
palm  oil  in  Malaysia  may  about  double  by  1980.     Total  world  production 
increased  from  1.7  million  metric  tons  in  1970  to  2.9  million  in  1975. 
Production  in  1976  is  expected  to  grow  to  3.2  million  tons.  Expansion 
in  world  production  is  projected  at  4.7  million  tons  by  1980.     In  1970 
palm  oil  represented  4.3  percent  of  world  fats  and  oils  production  but 
in  1975  it  was  up  to  6.3  percent.     Over  the  next  few  years,  domestic 
per  capita  consumption  of  food  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  increase. 
To  meet  this  demand,  imports  of  palm  oil  and  also  coconut  oil  are 
expected  to  remain  strong. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  1975/76  production  estimate  has  "been  revised  slightly  downward  to 
55.^  million  "bales.     This  figure  takes  into  account  earlier  downward  re- 
visions made  in  Pakistan,  the  Sudan,  and  Brazil.     Pakistan's  yields  were 
down  as  a  result  of  poor  weather,  insect  damage,  seed  impurities,  and 
reduced  fertilizer  use.     Among  other  problems  in  the  Sudan,  area  declined 
17  percent  and  flooding  last  fall  lowered  yields  more  than  previously 
anticipated.     Brazil's  area  was  revised  downward  and  yields  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  rainy  weather  at  harvest  time. 

The  1976/77  outlook  is  for  a  foreign  crop  of  50.8  to  51.8  million  bales, 
up  about  9  percent  from  1975/76.     Soviet  cotton  producing  Republics  have 
pledged  to  produce  13.1  million  bales  in  1976/77  compared  with  a  record 
12.9  million  bales  in  197^/75,  and  a  bad-weather  beset  12.1  million  bales 
in  1975/76.     Planting  this  year  was  delayed  by  a  cold  spring  but  as  of 
April  26,  93  percent  of  the  planned  area  had  been  planted.    With  slightly 
higher  acreage  than  2  years  ago  and  assuming  normal  weather  and  a  recovery 
to  normal  yields,  the  USSR  coiild  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  197^  record. 
Plantings  are  expected  to  be  up  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  though 
no  figTore  has  been  given;  up  by  one-third  in  Iran;  and  up  about  one-fifth 
in  Colombia.     They  may  also  increase  in  Pakistan,  but  may  be  down  by  as 
much  as  9  percent  in  Turkey  as  a  result  of  a  shift  from  cotton  to  wheat. 

World  consumption  estimates  continue  unchanged  at  a  record  62.9  million 
bales.     This  is  6  percent  above  last  season's  recession  reduced  59 -3 
million  bales.     Increased  utilization  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Japan,  is  expected  to  boost  consinnption  in  foreign 
non-Communist  importing  countries  to  19- 6  million  bales,  approximately 
900,000  bales  or  5  percent  above  197^/75,  but  still  1.1  million  below 
1973/7^.     Consumption  in  6  major  exporters  of  both  lint  cotton  and  manu- 
factured cotton  products  is  expected  to  be  up  7  percent  to  7-6  million 
bales  in  1975/76.     These  are  Brazil,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey.     Consumption  in  Communist  countries  is  expected  to  be  at  a 
record  25.2  million  bales,  2  percent  above  197^/75. 

The  world  export  estimate  has  been  revised  downward  slightly  to  I8.O 
million  bales.     The  U.S.  export  estimate  for  1975/76  is  3-5  million.  The 
export  commitment  as  of  May  2,  1976  was  3.6  million  bales  for  1975/76,  of 
which  2.k  million  had  been  shipped.     Brazil's  exports,  though  larger  than 
in  197^/75,  will  be  below  previous  estimates  as  a  result  of  a  smaller 
crop  and  strong  domestic  demand.     Turkey  is  expected  to  export  a  record 
1.7  million  bales  and  the  USSR  a  record  3.5  million.     Exports  will  also 
be  up  in  Syria  but  down  in  Pakistan,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua. 

Although  the  demand  for  cotton  is  good  and  the  "natural  look"  continues  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  textile  demand,  supplies  are  tight  and  world 
cotton  prices  have  risen  steadily  since  the  April  15  release  of  the  U.S. 
plantings  intentions  report.     World  stocks  are  estimated  at  23.8  million 
bales  on  August  1,  1976,  one-fourth  below  the  level  of  one  year  earlier. 
The  outlook  is  for  even  tighter  supplies  in  1976/77* 
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DOMESTIC  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Broiler  meat  production  in  federally  inspected  plants  during  January- 
March  was  15  percent  above  the  same  months  of  1975.     The  number  of  broilers 
inspected  was  up  14  percent  and  the  average  liveweight  gained  a  little  more 
than  1  percent.     Weekly  slaughter  and  chick  placement  reports  indicate 
that  second  quarter  output  will  total  around  12  percent  above  April-June 
1975.     Favorable  profit  margins  during  the  past  year  will  result  in  above 
year-earlier  production  this  summer.     However,   the  margin  of  increase  over 
1975  likely  will  narrow  after  mid-year.     If  producers  do  continue  to  hold 
production  10-15  percent  above  1975  this  summer  and  fall,  market  prices 
likely  would  drop  below  the  cost  of  production  in  late  1976  unless  feed 
prices  drop  more  than  currently  expected. 

The  9-city  wholesale  broiler  price  through  April  averaged  42  cents  a  pound 
but  the  weekly  price  during  this  period  ranged  from  a  low  of  39.8  cents 
to  a  high  of  44.6  cents  a  pound.     Prices  for  the  first  2  weeks  of  May  averaged 
40.4  cents,  compared  with  42.2  cents  for  the  comparable  weeks  of  1975.  Prices 
probably  will  increase  seasonally  and  may  average  in  the  low  to  mid  40 's 
during  July-September,  compared  to  50  cents  for  the  same  period  of  1975. 

Turkey  meat  output  during  January-March  exceeded  a  year  earlier  by  24  percent. 
There  was  a  19  percent  gain  in  numbers  and  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  average 
liveweight  of  bird  marketed.     Poults  hatched  in  recent  months  indicate  that 
turkey  marketings  during  April-July  will  be  15-20  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
Marketings  in  late  summer  and  fall  are  expected  to  continue  to  exceed  1975 
but  the  percentage  increase  over  1975  will  drop  sharply. 

Turkey  prices,  after  weakening  in  late  1975  and  early  1976,  strengthened 
in  February  and  March  but  again  weakened  in  April  under  the  preassure  of 
sharply  higher  production.     New  York  wholesale  prices  for  8-16  lb.  young  hen 
turkeys  during  April  averaged  48  cents  a  pound,  nearly  4  cents  below  March 
but  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.     Prices  are  expected  to  work  back 
upward  and  may  average  in  the  low  50 's  in  late  spring  and  summer. 

Egg  production  through  March  rose  a  little  over  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
There  were  1  percent  fewer  layers  but  the  rate  of  lay  was  up  and  because  1976 
is  a  leap  year  there  was  1  extra  day  in  February.     Output  in  April-June  will 
probably  total  near  1975  levels  but  is  expected  to  exceed  a  year  earlier 
during  the  second  half. 

Egg  prices  declined  after  Easter  as  usual.     However,  prices  unexpectedly 
advanced  sharply  in  late  April  and  early  May,  apparently  because  of  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  number  of  old  layers  being  force  molted,  increased  breaking 
activity,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  over  a  million  layers  in  South 
Carolina  on  April  19.     Prices  will  likely  weaken  in  coming  weeks  as  the 
higher  prices  are  reflected  at  retail  and  breaking  activity   is  curtailed  some- 
what by  the  higher  prices.     Also,  supplies  will  increase  as  the  force  molted 
birds  begin  laying  again.     However,  egg  prices  likely  will  again  rise 
seasonally  during  the  second  half  and  average  near  July-December  1975. 
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DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


In  early  May,  fed  cattle  prices  leveled  in  the  $43-45  range  after  jumping 
over  $10  per  100  pound  between  mid-March  and  mid-April.     However,  renewed 
strength  in  fed  cattle  prices  seems  likely  over  the  next  3-4  months  barring 
forced  marketings  due  to  drought. 

The  April  1  cattle  on  feed  inventory  in  23  States  totaled  10.9  million 
head,  somewhat  short  of  earlier  expectations.  Although  inventories  were 
28  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier,  first  quarter  placements  were  lower 
and  fed  marketings  higher  than  previous  estimates.  The  April  1  inventory 
on  feed  was  12  percent  below  1974  levels.  Judging  from  the  distribution 
of  cattle  on  feed  by  weight  groups,  modest  seasonal  declines  in  fed  beef 
supplies  are  in  prospect  through  the  summer. 

Placements  of  cattle  on  feed  during  January-March  were  up  14  percent  from 
depressed  year-earlier  levels,  with  all  the  increase  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary.    March  placements  fell  9  percent  below  a  year  earlier  as  losses 
to  cattle  feeders  mounted.     The  dip  in  March  placements  was  the  first 
year-to-year  decline  since  July  1975.     Apparently  the  low  fed  cattle 
prices  had  a  greater  affect  on  smaller-scale  feeders  as  placements  in 
Iowa  during  March  fell  over  30  percent  from  February  and  year-earlier  levels. 

Cattle  feeders  have  indicated  plans  to  market  6  million  fed  cattle  during 
April-June,  about  18  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  but  6  percent  fewer 
than  the  first  quarter  and  below  1974  spring  levels.     There  were  35  per- 
cent more  steers  and  heifers  on  feed  in  the  heavier  weight  groups, 
suggesting  feeders  could  meet  or  slightly  exceed  these  intentions. 

Total  cattle  slaughter  began  to  slip  lower  in  April  and  during  the  last  2  wee 
of  the  month  dropped  below  year-earlier  levels.     Reduced  fed  marketings, 
along  with  generally  favorable  spring  grazing  conditions  which  lessened 
pressure  to  sell  cows,  have  contributed  to  the  decline.     Cow  slaughter 
in  early  April  dropped  to  about  150,000  head  per  week,  only  half  the 
level  of  last  November  and  December  and  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Although  fed  cattle  prices  rose  nearly  30  percent  between  mid-March  and 
the  end  of  April,  wholesale  and  retail  price  advances  have  been  more  modest. 
Retailers  are  apparently  reluctant  to  raise  consumer  prices  on  the  heels 
of  recent  beef  promotion  campaigns. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SELLS  MEAT  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


New  Zealand  recently  sold  25,000  tons   (shipping  weight)  of  mutton  and 
10,000  tons  of  beef   (and  veal)   to  the  Soviet  Union.     Details  regarding 
prices  and  delivery  dates  were  not  disclosed.     This  is  practically  a 
repeat  of  the  1974/75   (October-September)  season  when  the  Soviet  Union 
imported  30,835  tons  and  4,779  tons  of  mutton  and  beef,  respectively. 
Lesser  sales  were  also  made  in  1973/74  while  no  sales  occurred  in  1972/73. 

Although  this  35,000  tons  represents  only  about  5  percent  of  New  Zealand's 
total  meat  exports,  it  may  stimulate  purchases  by  Japan  who  has  been 
pitting  Australia  against  New  Zealand  in  an  attempt  to  drive  down  mutton 
prices.     New  Zealand's  major  meat  markets  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan. 

Meat  imports  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  varied  randomly  from  76,000  tons 
to  515,000  tons  during  the  years  1969  to  1974;  if  1976  is  "average" 
(207,000  tons),   this  New  Zealand  contract  will  account  for  17  percent  of 
total  USSR  meat  imports.     The  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  a  traditional 
major  importer  of  meat  from  New  Zealand. 

January  1975  mutton  prices  averaged  12c  per  kilogram  (dressed  weight)  in 
New  Zealand;  by  January  1976  the  price  had  increased  to  21c,  but  still 
only  half  the  January  1974  price  of  41c.     This  purchase  by  the  USSR  will 
likely  result  in  only  marginal  price  increases  in  mutton. 

ERS:FDCD 

DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  SITUATION 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  totaled  4.57 
billion  pounds   (farm-sales-weight)  as  of  April  1.     The  total  was  254 
million  pounds  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  about  in  line  with  expectations. 
Flue-cured  and  foreign-grown  cigarette  tobaccos  accounted  for  the  rise. 
The  larger  1975  flue-cured  crop  and  gain  in  imports  over  the  past  12 
months  accounts  for  the  stock  gain.     However,  the  import  pace  has  slowed 
and  imported  flue-cured  and  hurley  stocks  have  stabilized  since  mid-1975. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  use  rebounded  smartly  in  the  January-March  quarter 
bringing  the  July-March  total  to  977  million  pounds,  47  million  above  the 
corresponding  period  in  1974/75.     The  9-month  export  total  is  3  percent 
ahead  of  last  year  and  the  domestic  total  for  the  past  year  is  ahead  by  9 
percent  with  the  surge  in  cigarette  output.     Estimated  use  for  the  market- 
ing year  ending  June  30,  1976,  of  1,235  million  pounds  is  jLikely  to  be 
surpassed.     The  6-months  hurley  disappearance  was  313  million  pounds,  2 
percent  above  year-earlier  levels.     A  rebound  in  exports  accounts  for  the 
gain.     The  estimated  marketing  year  total  (October-September)  is  610 
million  pounds. 

Sales  of  Maryland  tobacco  began  April  13  and  are  scheduled  to  end  June  3. 
Sales  through  mid-May  averaged  $i.09  per  pound,  10  cents  above  a  vear  earlier. 
With  a  short  crop  buyers  have  maintained  a  steady  price  since  the  market 
opening . 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  in  March  dipped  below  the  levels  of  the 
previous  month  as  well  as  March  a  year  ago.     The  volume  totaled  47 
million  pounds  valued  at  72  million  dollars.     The  March  shipments  raised 
the  FY  76   (July- June)  9-month  total  to  489  million  pounds,  2  percent  over 
the  481  million  pounds  shipped  in  the  first  9  months  of  FY  75. 

Unmanufactured  leaf  shipments  to  Japan  in  the  first  9  months  of  FY  76 
show  a  gain  of  17  million  pounds  (18  percent)  above  a  year  earlier.  This 
more  than  offset  the  14  million  pounds   (7  percent)  decrease  in  shipments 
to  the  EC,  where  all  members  except  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  are 
lagging  behind  last  year's  volume.     Japan  and  the  EC  account  for  about 
two- thirds  of  U.S.  leaf  exports.     It  is  believed  that  Japan  has  shipped 
most  of  its  purchases  from  the  1975  crop.     Therefore,  movements  to  that 
market  will  likely  be  negligible  until  the  4th  quarter  of  CY  1976  when 
the  1976  crop  purchases  begin  moving  into  export.     The  EC,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  expected  to  take  at  least  an  additional  60  million  pounds  in  the 
April- June  period,  with  the  largest  percentage  going  to  West  Germany. 
This  would  be  a  drop  from  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

An  analysis  of  exports  by  types  shows  the  biggest  increase  to  be  in  hurley 
which  is  currently  9  million  pounds   (26  percent)  ahead  of  FY  75.  Ship- 
ments to  the  Philippines  accounted  for  5  million  pounds  of  the  increase 
as  hurley  exports  to  this  market  increased  426  percent.     Switzerland  took 
about  2  million  pounds  more  during  the  first  9  months  of  FY  76  and  other 
countries  accounted  for  4.6  million  extra  pounds. 

Flue-cured  leaf  exports,  which  traditionally  account  for  about  two-thirds 
of  total  U.S.  exports,  increased  about  4.7  million  pounds  (1  percent). 
Substantial  increases  in  Japan  and  Sweden  offset  losses  in  the  EC  and 
Taiwan.     Most  other  major  types  were  off.     Maryland  led  the  decline  with 
a  5.6  million-pound  decrease.     Stems  and  scrap  were  the  exception  as  they 
advanced  1.5  million  pounds  (1  percent). 

Bulk  smoking  tobacco  exports  continued  at  a  low  level  in  March  and  are 
currently  76  percent  below  a  year  earlier  at  7.9  million  pounds.  Ship- 
ments in  recent  months  have  been  erratic. 

The  export  estimate  for  the  July-June  1976  fiscal  year  is  being  maintained 
at  580  million  pounds  or  about  30  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  next 
three  months.     Of  this  90  million  pounds,  60  is  expected  to  go  to  the  EC 
and  30  to  other  countries. 
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DOMESTIC  VEGETABLE  SITUATION 


United  States  fresh  vegetable  production  for  the  winter  quarter  turned 
out  to  be  343  million  cwt,   2  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  How- 
ever, acreage  was  7  percent  greater,  and  yields  for  many  vegetables  did 
not  come  up  to  the  unusually  high  levels  of  1975.     A  sharply  larger 
California  carrot  crop,  with  more  lettuce  from  California  and  Arizona 
plus  a  little  more  Florida  sweet  corn,  provided  enough  extra  tonnage  to 
offset  small  to  moderate  declines  in  supplies  of  many  other  items, 
namely  broccoli,   cabbage,  celery,  peppers,  and  tomatoes. 

Along  with  this  slightly  larger  domestic  output,  fresh  vegetable  imports 
were  dramatically  larger  than  the  weather  delayed  Mexican  crops  of  the 
1974/75  season.     Total  vegetable  imports   (excluding  melons)  were  about 
6.6  million  cwts ,  nearly  40  percent  more  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year.     These  data  relate  primarily  to  Mexico.     Some  cucumbers  and  other 
vegetables  reaching  us  these  months  came  from  various  Caribbean  islands. 

Despite  these  heavier  supplies,  average  quarterly  prices  received  by  U.S. 
growers  for  winter  vegetables  were  1  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
The  SRS  index  first  quarter  of  1976  was  472  (1910-14=100)  against  467. 
This  suggests  increased  consumer  demand,  perhaps  another  reflection  of 
improved  economic  activity  which  usually  affects  vegetable  price  levels. 

Prospects  for  the  second  quarter  (spring  1976)  point  to  continued  large 
vegetable  supplies,  with  prices  received  by  growers  likely  holding 
moderately  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
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THE  BREAD  BASKET 


Argentina  is  still  in  the  lead  with  its  3-digit  Food  Price  Index  inflation 
rate.     On  a  yearly  basis  the  rise  was  628.2%  for  the  period  March  '75  to 
March  '76.     Another  South  American  country,  Brazil,  shows  a  39.0  percent 
upward  trend.     Of  the  15  countries  surveyed  bimonthly  the  U.S.  reflects 
the  slowest  upward  movement,  a  low  4.3%  on  an  annual  basis. 

Much  of  the  food  price  increase  in  Argentina  since  the  last  survey  is 
attributable  to  the  ending  of  price  controls  by  the  new  government. 
Attache  reports  the  new  government  hopes  that  normal  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  will  operate  to  hold  price  increases  in  line  after  this 
initial  round  of  increases  following  freeing  of  retail  price  controls. 

Although  Canada's  total  FPI  increase  was  not  significant,  a  federal 
dairy  policy  announced  April  11  increasing  the  wholesale  price  of  butter 
by  5  cents  per  pound  is  believed  to  have  caused  butter  prices  to  rise 
8%  at  the  retail  level.     French  Government  policy  also  had  its  effect  in 
the  dairy  sector — where  a  milk  increase  became  effective  on  March  15. 
In  Stockholm  even  products  subject  to  price  control  were  permitted  some 
increase. 

Measured  in  terms  of  local  currency,  meat  prices  were  up  in  10  countries 
since  the  last  survey.     Copenhagen  reports  considerable  rise  in  domestic 
beef  prices  due  to  effectiveness  of  EC  intervention  system  rather  than 
to  improved  marketing  conditions.     Danish  sales  to  Italy  (its  main  market) 
have  practically  ceased  as  a  result  of  two  recent  devaluations  of  the 
lira.     Virtually  all  beef  produced  for  Italian  markets  is  currently 
entering  intervention  stocks.     Canadian  beef  prices  were  slightly  higher 
reflecting  stronger  cattle  prices,  pork  cuts  showed  little  change  while 
canned  ham  was  substantially  below  the  March  survey.     Beef  and  pork  prices 
in  The  Hague  were  firm  resulting  from  low  supply  from  domestic  cattle 
slaughter  and  heavy  export  demand  for  pork. 

Prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  followed  their  usual  pattern  based  on 
seasonal  supply  and  demand.     Potatoes  appear  to  be  the  exception  espe- 
cially in  the  EC  countries  where  prices  have  trended  sharply  higher  under 
the  stimulus  of  government  controls.     The  French  domestic  new  potato  crop 
is  expected  to  be  late  due  to  extreme  dryness  in  traditional  production 
areas . 

In  the  July  1975  edition  of  the  Digest  prices  were  quoted  for  a  typical 
steak  dinner  at  home  in  three  world  capitals   (Washington,  D.C.,  Tokyo  and 
Brasilia).     Looking  at  prices  in  U.S.  dollars  for  the  same  meal  today 
(4  oz.  sirloin  steak,  one  tomato,   two  slices  of  bread  and  butter)  the 
Tokyo  dinner  has  declined  from  $4.37  to  $3.50  caused  by  lower  beef  prices. 
In  Washington,  D.C.   the  price  change  was  22c   (from  $1.11  to  89C.)  The 
Brasilia  price  change  was  very  slight — a  mere  3C  increase  from  40c  to  43<:. 
Price  levels  for  all  21  foods  surveyed  are  reflected  in  the  accompanying 
table.     Note  that  converting  foreign  retail  food  prices  to  U.S.  dollars 
does  not  reflect  the  true  change  in  costs  to  the  foreign  consumer,  because 
of  exchange  variations. 
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THAILAND'S  FISHING  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  FACING  IT 

Fishing  is  a  major  industry  in  Thailand,  contributing  substantially  to  the 
economy  and  providing  almost  8  percent  of  the  nation's  protein  require- 
ments.    Thailand's  almost  20,000  motorized  vessels  and  its  catch  rank 
among  the  eight  largest  in  the  world.     However,  growth  of  the  industry 
in  recent  years  has  been  inhibited  by  a  number  of  problems.     Most  severe 
is  the  depletion  of  its  resources  from  over-fishing  along  the  bottoms  of 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and  the  Andaman  Sea.     The  fishing  methods  employed 
are  more  efficient  at  harvesting  the  demersal  (bottom  dwelling)  species, 
many  of  which  now  require  some  conservation  measures .     The  declining  catches 
per  unit  of  effort  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and  the  Andaman  Sea  have  caused 
more  Thai  vessels  to  fish  in  the  distant  South  China  Sea.     These  waters 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  low  value  fish,  which  makes  the  longer 
journey  even  more  marginal.     The  closing  of  neighboring  coastal  waters  of 
Burma,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  the  pollution  of  Thailand's  coastal  and 
brackish  waters,  also  contribute  to  the  lack  of  growth  or  rather  decline 
in  the  industry. 

Corrective  measures  are  being  taken  by  the  Royal  Thai  Government,  which  has 
inaugurated  a  program  of  stocking  rivers  and  lakes,  and  encouraging  fish 
farming  and  fishing  in  coastal  and  brackish  waters.     RTG's  immediate  object- 
ives to  further  develop  the  industry  are  to  modernize  its  fleet  to  make  it 
feasible  and  more  viable  to  fish  in  the  South  China  and  Andaman  Seas, 
intensify  aquaculture,  expand  and  improve  the  fish  landing  facilities, 
enlarge  the  Fish  Marketing  Organization  (FMO) ,  and  manage  the  over-ex- 
ploited fisheries  through  further  surveys  and  the  establishment  of  new 
regulations.     Some  shift  of  techniques  to  large  scale  purse  seining  in 
the  South  China  Sea  is  also  envisaged. 

RTG's  $40.9  million  Fisheries  Development  Project  proposed  to  begin  in  1976 
is  a  first  step  toward  the  achievement  of  these  objectives,  and  should  have 
an  early  and  great  impact  on  the  industry.     This  project,  aided  by  a  $20 
million  loan  from  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  is  designed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  pelagic  fishing  in  Thailand  marine  waters  and  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  and  to  improve  the  onshore  facilities  for  more  efficient  hand- 
ling and  distribution  of  the  catch. 

Although  total  production  data  for  1975  is  not  yet  available,  indications 
are  that  it  can  be  characterized  as  a  bad  year  for  the  industry.     Of  a 
total-marine  production  of  1,351,590  tons  in  1974  about  80  percent  came 
from  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and  18  percent  from  the  Andaman  Sea.     A  large 
portion  of  the  catch  is  low  quality  and  is  used  for  feed  and  fish  meal. 

Official  records  reveal  an    inland  harvest  of  about  159,000  tons  per  year, 
although  estimates  indicate  that  the  actual  production  is  in  excess  of 
250,000  tons  annually.     Apart  from  carp,  catfish,  murrels,  eels,  gobies, 
and  notopterus  are  the  major  species. 
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CURRENT  PERUVIAN  SITUATION 


Fishmeal  production  in  1976  is  forecast  at  nearly  900,000 
metric  tons — 189,000  tons  above  1975's  production  of  711,000 
tons.     The  total  exportable  supply  could  be  as  high  as  700,000 
tons  but  still  48,000  tons  below  last  year's  exports  of 
748,000  tons. 

The  1976  anchovy  catch  in  Peru  is  forecast  at  4.0  million 
metric  tons  compared  to  3.1  million  tons  in  1975.  However, 
the  current  catch  from  January-April  21,  1976  totaled  only 
1.5  million  tons  compared  to  approximately  2.3  million  tons 
last  year  during  the  same  period.     But  it  must  be  noted 
that  after  May  last  year  fishing  was  never  fully  resumed 
while  this  year  it  probably  will  be  in  the  fall.  Current 
fishing  has  been  halted  in  the  Northern  areas   (except  for 
experimental  fishing)  because  the  fish  are  below  minimum 
size.     Fishing  is  expected  to  continue  through  June  in  the 
Southern  areas. 

NOTE:     A.ttache  report  dated  U/28/T6  forecasts  fishmeal  pro- 
duction at  750,000  to  850,000  (MT). 
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EC  FISH  CAP   (COMMON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY) 

The  EC  Council  of  Agricultural  Ministers  has  authorized  Member 
States  to  limit  the  catches  of  their  fishing  fleets  in 
accordance  with  international  agreements.     The  regulations  will 
apply  until  December  31,  1976. 

Effective  April  16  EC  reference  prices  were  fixed  for  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  tuna  intended  for  canning.     Fixed  prices 
will  be  applied  until  the  end  of  1976.     Reference  prices  for 
tuna  are  based  on  the  market  prices  of  the  most  representa- 
tive EC  ports  or  markets  during  the  three  years  proceding 
the  fixing  of  the  reference  price  minus  tariffs  and  certain 
transport  costs.     Reference  prices  for  other  fish  products 
for  1976  were  set  earlier. 
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INDEXES  OF  FOOD  AND  FIBER  PRICES       (1970=100)        Prices  in  the  U.K. 


Note:    Data    weekly.  source:    The  Econo.alst 
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PRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


IN  THE  USSR  FOR  JANUARY  -  MARCH  19T6 


Produced  in 
January-March 


Meat  including  offals  of  the  first  category, 
from  state  raw  material  resources.  Thousand 
tons . 

Butter  from  state  raw  material  resources. 
Thousand  tons . 

Vegetable  oil  from  state  raw  material  re- 
sQ-urces.     Thousand  tons. 

Whole  milk  products  in  terms  of  milk,  from 
state  raw  material  resources.     Million  tons. 

Dry  milk  and  dry  cream  (without  a  whole 
milk  substitute.)     Thousand  tons. 

Sugar — granulated — total.     Thousand  tons. 

included  in  this  number  from  sugar 
beets . 

Mixed  feed.     Million  tons. 


1915 

2231 
185 
8)+8 
5.9 

53.6 

1011 

531 
10 


19T6 

1983 
187 
628 
5.6 

50.2 

7^3 

17^ 
11 
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FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOOD  AID  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMES 

OF  THE  WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAM 

The  First  session  of  the  Committee  of  Food  Aid  Policies  and  Prograraes  CCFA) 
met  in  Rome,  Italy,  April  2h  -  May  7,  1976.     This  meeting  marked  the  first 
meeting  of  the  reconstituted  Intergovernmental  Committee  CiGC)  with  its  ex- 
panded membership  of  thirty  countries.     The  First  Session  of  the  CFA  was  opened 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  World  Food  Program,  Dr.  Francisco  Aquino. 
Dr.  Aqui.no  announced  that  this  session  would  effectively  end  his  appointment 
as  Executive  Director  since  he  would  be  leaving  the  World  Food  Program  on 
May  15.     During  this  session,  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  named  Mr.  Tom  Robinson,  the  current  Deputy  Executive  Director, 
as  the  Executive  Director  ad  interim  for  six  months. 

The  new  Committee  decided  to  maintain  the  Rules  and  Procedures  of  the  IGC  for 
the  most  part.     It  also  continued  its  tradition  of  extensive  discussion  of 
proposed  projects  and  of  evaluation  and  terminal  reports  on  WFP  projects. 
Generally  throughout  the  meeting  a  good  dialogue  was  maintained  among  the 
members  as  well  as  between  donor  and  recipient  coxxntries. 

Among  the  more  general  food  aid  policy  discussions,  considerable  time  was  spent 
on  the  agenda  item  relating  the  possible  establishment  of  minimum  food  aid 
targets  for  fats  and  oils,  dairy  products,  and  fish.     The  Committee  decided  to 
defer  any  action  on  this  subject  until  the  next  session  while  requesting  addi- 
tional information  from  Secretariat  of  the  Committee. 

Another  general  topic  which  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  was  the  setting 
up  of  a  World  Food  Program  emergency  reserve  of  500,000  metric  tons.     The  final 
statement  on  this  agenda  item,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  World  Food 
Council,  was  general  in  nature  and  broadly  supported  by  the  Committee.  The 
following  points  were  the  main  ones  agreed  upon:     (l)     addit ionality  — 
contributions  to  this  reserve  should  reflect  additional  resources  for  the 
World  Food  Program;   (2)  automat icity  —  the  World  Food  Program  cannot  auto- 
matically draw  on  quantities  designated  for  this  reserve;  final  decisions  on 
the  use'  of  these  quantities  will  rest  with  the  donor  countries;   (3)  location 
of  the  reserve  —  the  final  statement  is  somewhat  open  on  this  aspect  with  the 
result  that  stocks  will  be  held  in  donor  countries;  and  (U)  definition  of 
emergency  —  the  present  World  Food  Program  definition  will  be  used  as  a  valid 
guideline  rather  than  a  broadly  expanded  definition.     So  far,  two  countries 
have  identified  contributions  to  this  special  emergency  reserve.     The  United 
States  is  not  currently  planning  to  participate  in  this  reserve  since  such 
contributions  would  not  represent  any  additional  resources  to  the  World  Food 
Program  from  the  United  States.     The  United  States  continues  to  feel  the  best 
use  of  its  resources  in  WFP  is  to  support  primarily  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment projects,  while  using  its  bilateral  programs  to  respond  to  emergencies. 

During  the  session  31  WFP  projects  recommended  by  the  Executive  Director  were 
approved  by  the  Committee;  the  total  value  of  these  projects  is  $357.8  million. 
The  Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  the  continuing  high  share  of  WFP  assis- 
tance to  both  MSA  (most  severely  affected)  and  least  developed  countries.  Also 
the  Committee  commended  the  Secretariat  on  the  generally  high  quality  of  the 
projects . 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 


Terms  provide  for  three-year  financing  and  the  line  of  credit 
is  effective  through  December  31,  19T6. 

BOLIVIA  -  Effective  April  23,  1976  USDA  announced  a  new  $8 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Bolivia  to  finance  export  sales 
of  U.S.  wheat.     Terms  provide  for  three-year  financing  and 
the  line  of  credit  is  effective  through  December  31,  1976. 

COSTA  RICA  -  On  May  10,  1976  USDA  announced  a  new  $1  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  beef,  and  dai 
cattle  and  breeding  swine  to  Costa  Rica.     Credit  terms  provide 
for  three-year  financing.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under 
this  line  of  credit  must  be  made  not  earlier  than  May  17  and 
must  call  for  export  not  later  than  June  30,  1977. 

PERU  -  The  export  authorization  period  on  the  current  $28 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Peru  has  been  extended 
through  September  30,  1976.     This  line  covers  financing  of 
export  sales  of  wheat,  corn  and  soybean  oil. 

COMMODITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  FINANCING  - 


Barley 

Beef  and  Dairy  Breeding  Cattle 

Breeding  Swine 

Corn 

Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Edible  Peas 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  &  canned) 

Grain  Sorghum 

Hog  Grease 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 

INTEREST  RATES  -  Current  interest  ; 
bank  obligations  and  9  percent  for 


Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  &  frozen) 
Raisins 

Milled  &  Brown  Rice 
Soybeans,  Soybean  Meal, 

and  Edible  Soy  Proteins 
Soybean  Oil 
Sunflowerseed  Oil 
Tallow 
Tobacco 

Wheat  &  Wheat  Flour 

ates  are  8  percent  for  U.S. 
foreign  bank  obligations. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  14  STATES,  1974-76 
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Source:     SRS  Conunercial  Fertilizer  Report. 


iroiA  MHQUNCES  FURTHER  CUTS 
IN  THE  PRICE  OF  IMPORTED  FERTILIZERS 


On  April  29,  19T6,  India's  Ministry  of  Agricultiire  anno-unced 
additional  reductions  in  prices  of  four  popular  types  of  im- 
ported phosphate  and  complex  fertilizers.     T;iis  is  the  fourth 
such  price  cut  since  July  1975,  the  last  three  representing 
cuts  of  between  8  and  26  percent.     Official  concern  over 
fertilizer  use  is  further  shown  by  the  governments  increased 
target  of  3.6  million  tons  of  NPK  for  19T6-TT,  as  compared  with 
consumption  of  2.89  million  tons  in  19T5-T6.    Indian  fertilizer 
prices  were  doubled  in  1974  and  total  use  declined  6%  in  1974/75. 
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EXPORTS  MB  IMPORTS—USSR  MINERAL  FERTILIZERS 


(Thousand  Tons ) 


Export 


197^ 


197^ 


Phosphate  fertilizers 


518.3 


529.9 


Potash  salts 


5579.9 


5985.6 


Nitrogen  fertilizers 


1520.6 


1311.7 


Import 


Phosphate  fertilizers 


2I+3.2 


136.7 
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SOURCE:     US-USSR  Secretariat 


PRODUCTION  OF  MINERAL  FERTILIZERS 


BY  TYPE  IN  THE  USSR  (Thousand  Tons) 

197^ 


Mineral  fertilizers  (in  terms  of  100^ 

nutrient  weight) — total  19352 
including: 

nitrogen  7856 

phosphate  3868 

potash  6586 

feed  phosphate  103^ 

Mineral  fertilizers  (in  terms  of  stan- 
dard gross  total  weight) — total  80357 

including : 

nitrogen  38308 

phosphate  20683 

potash  15832 

feed  phosphate  5^^2 


Production  of  mineral  fertilizers  in  1975  was  22.0  million  tons 
in  terms  of  100^  nutrient  weight  and  90.2  million  tons  in  stan- 
dard gross  weight;  in  I98O  production  of  mineral  fertilizers  is 
planned  at  143  million  tons  in  standard  gross  weight  terms. 
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U.  S.  GRAIN: 


40 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  GAR  SHORTAGES,  197^-1976 
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ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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NINE  MONTHS  U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  IRAN  SHARPLY  LOWER 


Shipments  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  Iran  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  FY  1976  were  $125  million,  compared  with  $620  million  for 
the  same  period  last  fiscal  year.     Sharply  lower  takings  of  wheat,  soy- 
bean oil,  rice,  corn,  and  barley  caused  the  downturn. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  to  Iran 

July-March  1974/75  July-March  1975/76 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000 

1,000 

Tons 

dollars 

Tons 

dollars 

Wheat 

1,412,886 

262,252 

149,549 

24,503 

Corn 

143,771 

19,940 

27,255 

2,636 

Barley 

75,622 

11,871 

17,746 

2,448 

Rice 

334,206 

168,281 

143,214 

55,978 

Soybean  oil 

141,341 

117,709 

20,019 

13,992 

Cottonseed  oil 

15,984 

16,362 

0 

0 

Dairy  cattle  (No.) 

Neg. 

598 

4,000+ 

3,568 

Total  agricultural 

620,047 

124,925 

Reasons  for  the  sharp  decline  were:     1.     A  decline  in  oil  revenues, 
although  gaining  again  in  19T6;     2.     the  slowdovn  in  economic  growth;     3.  over- 
buying in  FY  1975,  accompanied  by  the  inability  to  absorb  the  massive  amounts 
purchased  causing  massive  tie-ups  at  major  ports;  and  4.     a  good  agricultural 
year  in  1975. 

Preliminary  projections  of  total  agricultural  imports  for  Iran  Year  March 
21,  1976-March  20,  1977  are  as  follows:     Wheat,  1.3  million  tons,  of  which 
the  U.S.  should  contribute  about  1  million  tons;  200-250,000  tons  of  rice, 
U.S.  share  about  80  percent;  feedgrains — corn,  250,000  tons;  barley,  250,000 
tons;  and  sorghum,  200,000  tons.     In  all  cases  the  U.S.  should  have  a  major 
share  but  in  the  past  such  predicted  amounts  have  not  materialized. 
Soybean  oil  imports  are  projected  at  250,000  tons  with  cottonseed  oil  at 
some  15,000  tons,  mostly  from  the  U.S.     Soybean  meal  imports  will  reach 
about  50,000  tons,  origin  unknown.     About  10,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal 
have  recently  been  contracted  from  Afghanistan. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  1976  agricultural  situation  point  to  another 
very  good  production  year.     A  favorable  winter  and  good  spring  rains  may 
see  another  record  wheat  output  and  large  grain  output.     In  addition,  U,S. 
exports  in  FY  1977  depend  very  much  on  how  much  of  the  previous  purchases 
of  U.S.  wheat,  feedgrains,  and  soybean  oil  have  been  consumed  and  how 
much  are  still  in  port  or  on  the  water. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  ?'ARKETS  IN  THE  EARLY  1970's  — 
 SUCAR  IN  KENYA  


The  large  fluctuations  In  conmodlty  prices  in  recent  years  have  made  a 
hard  impact  on  the  economies  of  many  less  developed  countries. 

The  relatively  low  agricultural  prices  prevailing  in  the  late  1060 's 
resulted  in  severe  shocks  from  the  high  prices,  generated  during  the 
early  1970's.     One  of  the  economic  reactions  to  the  low  prices  prevail- 
ing was  some  tendency  to  lower  priority  for  agricultural  production. 
Increased  dependence  on  the  importation  of  some  of  the  relatively  lox^?- 
priced  agricultural  commodities  hecame  accepted.     The  comhination  in 
1974-75  of  high  import  prices  for  manufactures,  petroleum  products, 
and  agricultural  commodities  placed  exceptionally  severe  strains  on 
the  foreign  exchange  availahillties  of  many  of  these  countries.  One 
result  has  heen  a  renevzed  realization  of  the  need  to  upgrade  the 
priority  for  agricultural  production.     But  difficult  questions  remain 
as  to  what  prices  to  use  in  making  agricultural  investment  decisions. 
International  markets  exert  an  over-riding  economic  discipline  or 
constraint  operating  not  only  on  agriculture  but  affecting  the  entire 
economies  of  these  countries.     In  attempts  to  cope  with  these  inter- 
national market  forces  these  countries  imnose  more  controls  over  their 
economies.     A  T:ind  of  fear  of  international  trade  comes  about  which  leads 
to  calls  for  a  "new  international  economic  order''  and  calls  for  increased 
self-sufficiency. 

In  Kenya,  sugar  is  a  good  example  of  extrem.e  price  changes  in  the  last 
few  years  of  some  of  the  major  agricultural  commodities  in  the  country. 

Sugar  became  the  most  costlv  agricultural  import  during  the  years 
1972-74.     During  these  years  agricultural  imports  accovmted  for  about 
10  percent  of  total  imports  in  contrast  to  a>"out  5  percent  during 
1967-69. 

From  1967  through  1970  retail  sugar  prices  were  static  at  about  9.° 
U.S.  cents  per  pound.     Consumption  increased  from  about  26.9  to  30.9 
pounds  per  capita.     Average  import  prices  CLE.  were  a  low  of  about 
$.03  a  lb.  in  1968  and  $.06  in  1^70.     Ry  l':^75,  average  import  prices 
were  the  equivalent  of  about  $.26  a  lb.  C.I.E.     Retail  prices  set  by  the 
Government  lagged  import  prices  in  1973,  1^74  and  1^75. 

Retail  prices  were  not  increased  much  until  1^74,  1975  and  1*^76  when 
they  were  increased  to  .'^.15,  $.22  and  ^.25  a  lb.  respectively.  Sugar 
cane  prices  were  not  increased  in  1973,  remaining  at  the  !^>7.28  a  metric 
ton  level.     Prices  were  increased  by  20  percent  in  1^74,  but  the  big 
boost  of  48  percent  did  not  come  until  lf^75.     In  1976  the  price  v/as 
increased  again  by  14  percent  to  the  equivalent  of  $12.73  a  metric 
ton. 
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With  the  46  percent  retail  price  increase  in  early  1975,  consumption  de- 
clined after  reaching  about  38  lbs.  per  canita  in  1973/7A.     (From  1<^67 
through  1973  consumption  had  been  increasing  by  about  10.75%  per  year). 
With  this  decline,  domestic  production  was  able  to  account  for  about  77 
percent  of  domestic  consumption  in  1975.     For  the  period  1967  through 
1975,  production  has  increased  at  about  9.3%  per  year,  on  an  average. 

A  lag  in  increasing  domestic  sugar  prices  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
high  costs  of  sugar  imports  during  1972,  1973  and  1974,  Flans  and  projects 
are  now  underv/ay  which  are  intended  to  lead  to  self-sufficiency  in  sugar. 
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SILVER  LINING  IN  THOSE  RICHES 


The  poor  become  richer  as  the  rich  become  richer,  according  to  Herman  Kahn, 
Director  of  the  Hudson  Institute.     So  instead  of  Americans  thinking  it  mostly 
wrong  that  their  country  uses  up  to  hO%  of  the  world's  output  of  fuel  and 
raw  materials,  Mr.  Kahn  says  they  should  be  proud  as  supplies  of  energy,  food  L 

Affluence  is  a  better  brake  on  world  population  growth  than  famine  or  disease 
or  government  birth  control  programs  since  children  then  become  consiomer  goods- 
instead  of  producer  goods  intended  to  provide  security  for  their  parents  in 
their  old  age.     He  reckons  the  rate  of  world  population  growth  is  probably 
peaking  now;  henceforth,  it  should  slowly  decrease  until  the  population  be- 
comes stable. 

c 
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ECONOMIST,  May  8,  Book  Review 
"The  Next  200  Years" 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  FIVE  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.   S.  DOLLAR 
(As  percent  of  pce- Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  SOUTIT  AND 


EAST  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 


Thallaiid  is  Asia's  major  net  agricultural  exporter,  and  a  prime  competitor 
of  the  U.S.  in  the  world  feed  and  food  grain  markets.     The  Thai  government 
projects  rice  exports  of  over  1.3  million  tons  in  1976.     Thai  corn  exports 
will  be  over  2.0  million  tons,  and  could  reach  the  2.4  million  mark  pre- 
dicted by  the  Thai  government.     Grain  sorghum  exports  will  be  around 
250,000  tons.     The  Netherlands  will  import  over  90  percent  of  the  Than 
tapioca  products  export  total  of  2.0  million  tons.     An  estimated  600,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  will  be  exported  in  1976.     During  1975,  Thailand's  six 
leading  agricultural  exports  of  rice,  corn,  sugar,  tapioca,  rubber,  and 
kenaf  accounted  for  about  SI.. 3  billion  in  foreign  exchange  earnings.  For 
future  the  Thai  government  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  to  develop  new  markets. 

India ' s  total  agricultural  trade  reached  a  record  $3.2  billion  in  1975 — 
divided  almost  equally  with  $1.6  billion  for  exports  and  imports.  It 
nov7  appears  that  agricultural  imports  might  increase  slightly  in  1976. 
Gains  in  exports  of  peanuts,  oilseed  products,  coffee,  tea  and  vegetables 
are  expected  to  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  sugar  export  value.  Sugar 
exports  climbed  from  $267  million  in  1974  to  a  record  $514  million  in 
1975  when  951,000  tons  were  exported.     The  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
might  reach  1.2  million  tons  in  1976,  but  lower  prices  will  cause  the 
value  to  decline,  possibly  to  about  ^UOQ  million.     Higher  prices  and 
slight  gains  in  quantity  shipped  should  bolster  exports  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.     Strong  exports  provide  cash  for  large  grain  imports. 

Malaysia' s  $60  million  trade  deficit  in  19  75  was  due  in  large  part  to 
20-25  percent  lower  prices  for  primary  commodities.     Rubber  and  palm 
oil  accounted  for  22.1  percent  and  15.4  percent,  respectively,  of  all 
Malaysian  exports  and  their  combined  total  represented  about  90  percent 
of  agricultural  exports.     Rubber  exports  dipped  37.3  percent  to  $283 
million  during  the  year  while  palm  oil  exports  rose  29  percent  to 
$219  million. 

Philippine  agricultural  exports  at  $1.4  billion  were  down  about  10  per- 
cent during  1975.     Loxs^er  prices  for  coconut  oil  and  a  drop  in  sugar 
export  volume  v/ere  leading  reasons  for  the  decline.     Sugar  exports  are 
expected  to  improve  considerably  in  l'^76  as  a  result  of  two  long-tetTn 
agreements  with  U.S.  sugar  companies  calling  for  a  combined  total  of  1.1 
million  tons  annually  for  the  next  five  years. 

Indonesia' s  agricultural  exports  declined  from  $958  million  to  $793 
million  during  1975  as  rubber  exports  declined  from  $487  million  in  1974 
to  $350  million  in  1975.     Palm  oil  exports  were  down  slightly  in  value 
to  $151  million.     However,  agricultural  imports  were  reduced' commensurate! 
as  rice  imports  fell  from  $496  million  in  I074  to  $225  million  last  year. 
Tnl  f  '"''^^  ^/""^  production  during  1975,  coupled  with  reported  pest 

and  flood  damage  during  1976,  will  result  in  increased  rice  imports  again 
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Cotton  and  cotton  products  are  Pakistan's  main  agricultural  export  commodity, 
from  which  Pakistan  earns  a  major  nart  of  Its  forelr^n  exchanee.     Cotton  ex- 
ports will  be  lower  In  1975/76  following  a  sharp  dron  in  Pakistan's  cotton 
production.     Rice  Is  Pakistan's  second  major  exnort  commodity.  Pakistan 
expects  to  export  600,000  to  700,000  tons  of  r-fce  during  1975/76  ,  compared 
with  453,000  tons  exported  during  the  previous  year.     Pakistan  has  rice 
trading  agreements  with  Iraq,  Sri  Lanka,  Senegal,  Turkey,  and  Algeria. 
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ERA  OF  BIRTH  CONTROL  SHOWS  AS  DIP  IN  RATE 


World  Birth.  Death,  and 
Pcpijlatiun  Growth  Rates, 
I9fl5]3?4 


Births  and  deaths 
per  1  000 
population 

40 


Population 
Efowth  rate 
in  percent 


1905    '15    75    '35  '45 

Source  Population  Reference  Bureau 


Widespread  birth  control  programs 
have  contributed  to  a  significant 
decline  in  world  birth  rates  in  the 
past  decade,  a  recent  government- 
financed  study  says.     It  labels  the 
years  I965-T6  as  the  "period  of  world- 
awakening  to  the  problems  of  rapid 
population  increase  and  their  effects 
for  individuals  and  societies." 

According  to  the  report,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  lived 
last  year  in  countries  with  birth 
control  programs  of  some  kind,  and 
birth  rates  are  now  falling  faster 
than  death  rates  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.    World  birth  rate  de- 
clined from  3^  per  1,000  people  in  I965 
to  30  in  19TU.     A  drop  as  low  as  20  per 
1,000  within  another  10  years  is  seen 
as  a  possibility.     The  U.S.  birth  rate 
was  15  per  1,000  in  197^,  down  from  19 
in  1965. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
educational  organization,  \inder  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development . 
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NON-OPEC  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


1976  should  be  a  better  year  for  the  non-OPEC  developing  countries  as 
demand  for  their  exports  is  expected  to  rise.     In  1975  exports  fell 
both  in  volume  and  in  value.     The  May  issue  of  the  International  Fin- 
ancial Statistics  gives  the  IMF  estimate  of  exports  from  the  non-OPEC 
developing  countries  in  1975  at  $85.7  billion,  down  from  $90  billion 
the  previous  year. 

The  current  account  deficit  has  continued  to  rise  to  a  level  of  $38 
billion,  estimated  by  OECD,  in  1975  up  from  $26  billion  in  1974.  In 
1976  projections  are  for  a  decline  in  the  deficit  of  several  billion 
dollars  as  exports  rise  and  imports  are  restrained  in  volume  terms. 
However,  cumulative  current  account  deficits  of  the  three  years  1974- 
1976  will  probably  be  just  under  $100  billion  for  the  non-oil  develop- 
ing countries. 

Increased  borrowings  to  meet  these  rising  deficits  caused  a  doubling 
of  disbursed  external  debt  of  the  developing  countries  between  1973 
and  1975.     The  total  amount  of  such  debt  at  the  end  of  last  year  is 
estimated  at  over  $130  billion.     Debt  servicing  in  1975  accounted 
for  an  estimated  20  percent  of  total  exports  and  oil  imports  cost 
another  20  percent.     These  two  factors  have  placed  a  large  drain 
on  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  non-OPEC  developing  countries. 

Despite  the  adverse  external  trade  situation  of  these  countries  as 
a  group,  their  real  growth  rate  in  1975  is  estimated  to  have  been 
somewhat  under  4  percent.      Though  below  the  almost  6  percent  rate 
acheived  in  1974,  growth  in  1975  was  buoyed  up  by  favorable  agr- 
icultural production  especially  in  Asia.     Real  growth  is  expected 
to  rise  in  1976  in  the  non-OPEC  developing  countries,  but  it  will 
probably  remain  below  the  6.6%  annual  rate  realized  in  the  1968-73 
period. 
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INDUSTRIAL   PRODUCTION       INDEX:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 


1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 


Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months 


UNEMPLOYMENT     percent  of  labor  force 


1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 

NOTE  Data  are  seasonally  adjusted  Unemployment  rates  lor  France  are  estimated-  The  rates  shown  lor  Japan.  Italy.and  Canada  are  roughly  comparable 
to  US  rates.  For  1  975  and  1  976.  the  rates  tor  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  I  0%  and  1  5%  respectively,  and  those 
lor  West  Germany  decreased  by  20%  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES'    INDEX:  1970  =  100 


1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 

569683  5-76 

Wholesale  price  indexes  cover  industrial  goods. 


GNPi 

Constant  Market  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 


RETAIL  SALES' 

Constant  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rale  Since 


Percent  Change 


Latest 
Quarter 

from  Previous 
Quarter 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

Latest 
Month 

from  Previous 
fVlonth 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier  - 

United  States 

76  1 

1.8 

2.5 

6.9 

7.5 

United  States 

Mar  76 

3.0 

3.3 

11.7 

13.5 

Japan 

75  IV 

0.4 

5.1 

2.1 

1.8 

Japan 

Dec  75 

2.2 

2.0 

0.2 

-3.9 

West  Germany 

75  IV 

3.2 

2.0 

0.5 

13.2 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

1.8 

2.7 

4.5 

-1.2 

France 

III 
/J  III 

— U.J 

—  J.U 

F  r  3  n  c  G 

Jan  76 

—  5.0 

-0.7 

0 

4.2 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

1.1 

2.1 

-2.4 

4.7 

United  Kingdom 

Mar  76 

-0.6 

1.3 

-2.7 

8.3 

Italy 

75  II 

-0.7 

1.6 

-7.1 

-2.9 

Italy 

Sep  75 

-5.4 

2.5 

-6.4 

7.5 

Canada 

75  IV 

0.4 

4.2 

1.4 

1.4 

Canada 

Jan  76 

-2.4 

5.1 

10.2 

24.0 

'Seasonally  adjusted. 

1  Seasonally  adjusted 

-Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months 

MONEY  SUPPLY' 

WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING' 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Average  Annual  Growth 

Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

Latest 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Latest 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier^ 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier^ 

United  States 

Apr  76 

0.6 

7.5 

7.8 

6.8 

United  States 

Mar  76 

0.5 

5.8 

5.0 

3.0 

Japan 

Jan  76 

6.8 

20.1 

9.4 

4.7 

Japan 

Feb  76 

3.6 

19.1 

15.5 

23.8 

West  Germany 

75  IV 

0.2 

10.0 

7.7 

1.0 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

0 

10.4 

14.1 

8.7 

France 

76  1 

2.6 

14.2 

14.4 

10.9 

France 

Jan  76 

1.3 

13.0 

16.1 

23.3 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

6.0 

17.2 

30.4 

12.7 

United  Kingdom 

Mar  76 

1.6 

10.6 

15.0 

14.5 

Italy 

Dec  75 

0 

18.5 

20.9 

7.3 

Italy 

Nov  75 

0.6 

17.3 

9.5 

17.9 

Canada 

Feb  76 

1.7 

11.2 

13.2 

15.7 

Canada 

Jan  76 

-2.5 

12.7 

16.6 

26.6 

'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly 

I  Seasonally  adjusted 

^Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


wage  rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  data  are  for  the  beginning  of  the  quartet. 
-Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rale  of  Interest 


Representative  Rates 

Latest  Date 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

1  Month 
Earlier 

United  States 

Dealer-placed  finance  paper 

May  5 

5.13 

5.98 

5.13 

5.20 

Japan 

Call  money 

May  7 

6.75 

11.00 

7.00 

6.75 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

May  5 

3.52 

4.92 

3.76 

3.60 

France 

Call  money 

May  7 

7.63 

8.13 

7.25 

7.50 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 

May  5 

10.13 

10.06 

9.10 

8.61 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

May  5 

9.65 

7.60 

9.10 

10.07 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

May  5 

5.50 

6.69 

5.48 

5.44 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b. )  Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


Big 

Other 

Com- 

Big 

Other 

Com- 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC  2 

munist 

Other 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC^ 

munist 

Other 

Jnited  States 

1974  

97,908 

45,884 

16,870 

6,654 

2,258 

26,242 

107,997 

.53,332 

10,912 

17,080 

1,078 

25,595 

1975  

107,191 

46,941 

16,180 

10,710 

3.421 

29,939 

103,414 

49,807 

8,818 

18,174 

1,2.53 

25,362 

IstQtr  

27,098 

12,101 

4,848 

2,421 

618 

7,110 

26,315 

12,897 

2,584 

4,752 

266 

5,816 

2dQtr  

26,360 

11,886 

3,808 

2,668 

538 

7,460 

24,733 

12,150 

2,114 

4,087 

206 

6,176 

3dytr  

25,800 

10,511 

3,562 

2,692 

692 

8,343 

25,969 

14,551 

2,091 

4,461 

193 

4,673 

4th  Qfr   

27,933 

12,443 

3,962 

2,929 

1,573 

7,026 

26,397 

10,209 

2,029 

4,874 

588 

8,697 

1976 

Jan  

8,770 

3,886 

1,294 

865 

367 

2,558 

9,700 

4.406 

791 

2,118 

133 

2,252 

Japan 


1974   

54,480 

19,101 

7,477 

5,439 

1975  

54,822 

16,567 

6,091 

8,410 

IstQtr  

13,064 

4,013 

1,394 

1,876 

2dytr  

13,404 

3,897 

1,362 

2,087 

3dQtr  

13,454 

3,945 

1,585 

2,228 

4th  Qtr   

14,900 

4,712 

1,750 

2,219 

1976 

Jan  &  Feb   

8,468 

2,883 

1,144 

1,078 

West  Germany 


1974 

89  188 

30,998 

37,605 

4,253 

1975 

90  063 

28,331 

36,407 

6,732 

1st  Qtr 

22  518 

7,052 

9,368 

1,437 

2nd  Qtr 

23  637 

7,280 

9.580 

1,741 

3d  Qtr 

20  776 

6,389 

8,290 

1,828 

4th  Qtr   

23,132 

7,610 

9,169 

1,726 

1976 

Jan 

7  085 

ranio 

1974 

46  388 

19,345 

15,245 

2,960 

1975 

53  005 

19,959 

15,183 

4,590 

1st  Qtr 

13  511 

5,042 

4,136 

1,121 

2d  Qtr 

14  496 

5,415 

4,229 

1,271 

3d  Qtr 

1 1  627 

4  435 

3  037 

1011 

4th  Qtr   

13  371 

5,067 

3,781 

1,187 

1976 

Jan  

4,123 

1,635 

1,171 

381 

'nited  Kingdom 

1974   

37,160 

11,765 

17,006 

2,56.3 

1975  

41,731 

12,339 

16,515 

4,541 

1st  Qtr  

10,454 

3,107 

4,266 

959 

2d  Qtr  

10,837 

3,167 

4,183 

1.268 

3d  Qtr   

9.592 

2,744 

3,696 

1,144 

4th  Qtr 

10,848 

3,321 

4,370 

1,170 

1976 

Jan  &  Feb 

7,217 

2,123 

2,687 

792 

taly 

1974  

30,261 

13,796 

7,681 

2,417 

1975  

34,852 

3.711 

IstQtr  

8,070 

3,525 

1,873 

820 

2d  Qtr  

8,621 

3,742 

1,921 

933 

3d  Qtr  

8,123 

3,689 

1,823 

964 

4th  Qtr   

10,038 

994 

)anada 

1974  

32,904 

27,092 

2,004 

548 

1975  

32,201 

26,582 

1,689 

707 

1st  Qtr  

7,535 

6,350 

430 

162 

2d  Qtr  

8,570 

6,918 

513 

237 

3d  Qtr  

7,712 

6,450 

382 

145 

4th  Qtr 

8,384 

6,864 

364 

163 

1976 

Jan 

3,618 

1,016 

1,324 

418 

3.915 

18  548 

62  046 

18  780 

7  303 

J  9  95ft 

'"1  I  I  Q 

5  283 

18  471 

57  856 

16  929 

6  084 

19  414 

1  447 

4  334 

14  545 

4  442 

1  431 

4  634 

7Q7 

O.in  1 

1,353 

4.705 

14  272 

4  356 

1  417 

4  888 

895 

2  716 

1.290 

4  406 

14  091 

4  131 

1  .544 

4  611 

821 

2  984 

1,193 

5.026 

14.948 

4.000 

1,692 

5.281 

870 

3,105 

809 

2.554 

9,560 

2.582 

1,093 

3,337 

464 

2,084 

6  884 

9  448 

23  762 

26  079 

8  373 

3  209 

9  029 

9  564 

74  986 

27  085 

27  7.55 

8  121 

4  167 

7  K^R 

1  683 

2  978 

18  034 

6  439 

6  8.56 

1  865 

807 

1  895 

3  141 

19  779 

7  287 

7  29.3 

2  070 

1  121 

2  008 

3, 136 

1  133 

17  563 

6  371 

6  390 

1  927 

1  060 

1  815 

2,315 

2,312 

19.610 

6.988 

7,216 

2.259 

1.179 

1,968 

6,126 

1  874 

6  964 

22  040 

13  874 

8  528 

1  547 

6  831 

3  094 

10  179 

54  238 

23  040 

14  .350 

9  201 

1  591 

6  056 

716 

2  496 

13  988 

5  852 

3  762 

2  449 

44 1 

1  484 

824 

2  757 

14  027 

6  012 

3  759 

2  244 

177 

1  835 

679 

2  465 

1 1  903 

5  089 

2  971 

2  002 

450 

1  391 

875 

2,461 

14,320 

6.087 

3,858 

2.506 

523 

1,346 

221 

715 

4,770 

1.955 

1,264 

899 

177 

475 

1  197 

4  629 

54  .510 

18  272 

18  253 

7  Qdfi 

1  .(74y 

O,  I  !J\I 

1  480 

6  856 

53  147 

18  301 

18  274 

D.y.J'i 

1  771 

306 

1  816 

13  877 

4  930 

4  55 1 

1  .you 

'^k7 

^,U4y 

411 

1,808 

13,426 

4,709 

4.498 

1,806 

4.34 

1,979 

338 

1,670 

12,699 

4,281 

4,526 

1,579 

442 

1,871 

425 

1  562 

13  145 

4  382 

4  699 

1  609 

.508 

1  947 

296 

1,319 

8,672 

2,862 

2,946 

1,256 

329 

1,279 

1.721 

4,646 

40,977 

18,003 

7,216 

9,268 

1,944 

4,546 

35,800 

6,949 

545 

1,307 

9,016 

4,165 

1,527 

1,795 

480 

1,049 

8&3 

1,162 

9,350 

4,412 

1,671 

1,778 

518 

971 

725 

922 

8,614 

3,821 

1,475 

1,906 

604 

808 

8,820 

1,471 

659 

2,601 

33,309 

26,727 

1,777 

2,693 

257 

1,854 

1.153 

2,070 

35,435 

27,887 

1,621 

3,149 

310 

2,468 

133 

460 

8,576 

6,720 

408 

882 

63 

503 

320 

582 

9,429 

7,555 

424 

878 

82 

490 

182 

553 

8,341 

6,783 

365 

730 

72 

391 

518 

475 

9,089 

6,829 

424 

659 

93 

1,084 

165 

695 

2,977 

2,281 

119 

384 

29 

164 

'  Data  are  unadjusted  Because  of  rounding,  components  may  not  add  to  the  totals  shown 
*  Excluding  Gabon 
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FOREIGN  TRADE      MILLION  US  $,  f.o.b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


I 

I 
1 


I 


1 


EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

Auerage  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Ctiange 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Feb  76 

-0.7 

10.9 

0.5 

6.1 

Japan 

Mar  76 

-0.6 

5.8 

-9.2 

-10.3 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

-1.4 

5.0 

-1.1 

-4.2 

France 

Dec  75 

-2.0 

8.5 

-3.7 

4.5 

United  Kingdom 

Mar  76 

1.8 

15.1 

18.9 

20.6 

Italy 

Dec  75 

1.2 

14.5 

3.3 

3.7 

Canada 

Dec  75 

2.8 

9.8 

4.7 

13.6 

IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Monti- 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Feb  76 

0.7 

14.7 

1.0 

9.3 

Japan 

Mar  76 

-6.1 

12.6 

-7.7 

-22.7 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

1.0 

5.2 

5.1 

4.9 

France 

Dec  75 

3.0 

10.8 

-7.8 

12.2 

United  Kingdom 

Mar  76 

1.6 

19.3 

14.1 

14.0 

Italy 

Dec  75 

1.9 

19.3 

-1.1 

18.2 

Canada 

Dec  75 

4.7 

10.2 

7.9 

12.7 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE' 


Latest  Period  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Million  US  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

United  States  ' 

75  iV 

3,017 

11,914 

-3,360 

15,274 

Japan 

Mar  76 

774 

-710 

-4,693 

3,983 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

243 

4,081 

9,373 

-5,292 

France 

75  IV 

-272 

85 

-5,937 

6,022 

United  Kingdom 

75  IV 

-246 

-3,792 

-8.580 

4,788 

Italy 

75  IV 

-716 

-523 

-7,803 

7,280 

Canada 

75  IV 

-1,305 

-5,193 

-1,675 

-3,518 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange, 
•Seasonally  adjusted 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  7  May  76 

Percent  Change  from 

us  $ 

Per  Unit         Dec  6t        18  Dec  71      19  Mar  73      30  Apr  76 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0033 

21.31 

3.08 

-11.99 

0.18 

West  Germany 

0.3946 

56.94 

27.15 

11.42 

0.06 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2141 

6.04 

8.73 

-2.86 

-0.24 

United  Kingdom 

1.8225 

-34.69 

-30.05 

-25.94 

-0.95 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0012 

-27.98 

-32.97 

-34.86 

3.87 

Canadd  (dollar) 

1.0195 

10.53 

2.17 

2.18 

-0.12 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Feb  76 

-0.7 

10.9 

0.5 

6.1 

Japan 

Mar  76 

-0.2 

9.2 

-13.0 

-3.9 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

0.3 

11.9 

-10.0 

-0.2 

France 

Dec  75 

-3.2 

13.0 

-2.3 

5.7 

United  Kingdom 

Mar  76 

-2.4 

10.9 

-4.5 

2.9 

Italy 

Dec  75 

0.6 

12.7 

-0.4 

0.5 

Canada 

Dec  75 

2.8 

10.4 

2.0 

19.3 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


1  Year        3  Months 
End  of      Billion  US  $     Jun  1970        Earlier  Earlier 


United  States 

Mar  76 

16.9 

14.5 

16.3 

16.2 

Japan 

Mar  76 

14.2 

4.1 

14.2 

12.8 

West  Germany 

Mar  76 

34.7 

8.8 

34.4 

31.0 

France 

Mar  76 

11.1 

4.4 

9.4 

12.6 

United  Kingdom 

Mar  76 

5.9 

2.8 

7.3 

5.5 

Italy 

Mar  76 

4.9 

4.7 

6.8 

4.8 

Canada 

Mar  76 

5.8 

4.3 

5.8 

5.3 

BASIC  BALANCE' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 

Latest  Period  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Million  US  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

United  States- 

75  IV 

-4 

1,397 

-10,704 

12,101 

Japan 

Mar  76 

681 

-1,026 

-8,574 

7,548 

West  Germany 

Feb  76 

127 

-2,935 

7,130 

-10,065 

France 

75  IV 

-542 

-234 

-3,776 

3,542 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

-783 

-4,880 

-2,735 

-2,146 

Italy 

75  III 

432 

1,106 

-5,030 

6,136 

Canada 

75  IV 

459 

-1,572 

-621 

-952 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange, 
^Seasonally  adjusted 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 

As  of  7  May  76 

Percent  Change  from 


Dec  66 

18  Dec  71 

19  Mar  73 

30  Apr 

United  States 

-11.01 

-1.86 

5.13 

-0.11 

Japan 

15.55 

2.16 

-9.40 

0.15 

West  Germany 

40.24 

21.73 

16.28 

-0.33 

France 

-8.75 

4.14 

1.21 

-0.77 

United  Kingdom 

-66.46 

-48.37 

-31.29 

-1.21 

Italy 

-57.59 

-55.83 

-47.64 

3.83 

Canada 

9.60 

3.25 

5.23 

-0.14 

Weighting  IS  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  other  industrialized  countries 
reflect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchange  rate  variations  among  the  ma|or  currencies 


•i 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  mo. 


7.5 


5.0  - 


2.5 


WHEAT  Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
$  Per  Bushel 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
15  I- 

SOYBEANS   Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


10 


0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
1.0 

COTTON   Memphis  Middling  1  '/i6 
$  Per  Pound 

0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


July  1972      1973         1974  1975 


1 


I! 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Monthly  Average 


Cash  Price 


7.5 


5.0 


2.5 


WHEAT  Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
$  Per  Bushel 


6  May  76  3.48 

29  Apr  76  3  46 

Apr  76  3.60 

May  75  3,34 

3.48 


|  .8  May 
_l  


1 .6  May 


0 

July  1972  1  973  1  974  1975 
1.0 

conoN  Memphis  Middling  1  '/le 
$  Per  Pound 

0.8 


0.6 


0.4  - 


0.2  - 


16  May 
-I  


3  - 


37  5  r- 


CORN  Chicago  No  2  Yellow 
S  Per  Bushel 


6  May  76  2  ,5  ^ 

29  Apr  76  2  72 

*P'  76  2  70 

May  75  2.86 


225 


15  0 


75 


RICE  No  2  medium  gram.  4\  brakens 
l  o  b  mills.  Houslon.  Tex 

S  Per  cwt. 


July  1972     1973         1974         1975         1  976 
15 

SOYBEANS  Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

$  Per  Bushel  6  May  76  4.84 

29  Apr  76  4.7) 

ID  K  A  Apr  76  4.71  50 

May  75  5.23 


197B 


6  May  76  0.6295 

29  Apr  76  0.6035 

0.6260  "•^'''^ 

May  75  0.4348 


July  1972     1973         1974  1975 


1976 


July  1972     1  973 


1974 


1975 
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